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and laughs and pushes 
the small green frogs 


It sneaks through thickets, 
among its rushes, 


FRANCES FROST 
our brook in Spring! 
It is a noisy 
jumping out 
It swoops round rocks 
who swell their silver 


throats to song 


You should hear 
to scare a beaver 
with a shout! 

and serenade it 
all night long! 


tumbling thing. 


Decoration by Margaret Waring Buck 
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AN ACTIVITIES 


UNITEDIN SERVICE 


For Victory—Make springtime 
gifts and greetings for men in the 
armed forces. Send your Easter 
greetings right away if you have 
not already done so. 

Make spring posters, wall-hang- 
ings or other wall decorations, tray 
mats, place cards and other gifts 
as Mig Day greetings. 

Make gifts for Red Cross hos- 
pital workers to distribute for 
special occasions or to help with 
Services to the Armed Forces. 
Examples: Library cards and en- 
velopes, tallies, score pads, carnival 
caps, fancy napkins. 

Find out from your Junior Red 
Cross chairman whether there are 
items you can collect for camp 
hospitals such as card packs, pocket 
novels, recent magazines, games. 
Be sure that no parts are missing 
from games. 

Begin work on Mother’s Day 
greeting cards for men in govern- 
ment hospitals to send home. Do 
not write your names on the cards 
because the men will want to write 
their own names for their mothers. 
Make the cards pretty and gay 
and send matching envelopes. 

For men who come home 
wounded—Make small puzzles 
from scraps of wire, which can be 
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CALENDAR 


UNITEDIN SERVICE 


For Victory—Reduce casualties 
on the home front. Take new 
responsibility for preventing ac- 
cidents at home, while parents and 
older brothers and sisters are busy 
in war work. Make posters and 
charts for other grades or the 
whole school to advertise the prob- 
lem and ways of solving it. 

Themes for posters: Increase in 
home accidents while traffic and 
industrial accidents decrease, care- 
less habits that cost money and 
sometimes lives, using the inside 
of the head to save the outside 

Prevent accidents in your: War 
on Waste projects. Avoid lifting 
too heavy loads. Avoid infections, 
through care in handling scrap 
materials. 

Have victory gardens: personal 
gardens at home and group gardens 
in unused plots of ground. Ask 
the extension service of your state 
college of agriculture for advice 
about what to raise, when to plant, 
how to care for. Plan for some 
early produce, some for fall, some 
for mid-summer, some for pre- 
serving. 

Work to improve health in your 
community. Help with observance 
of National Negro Health Week 
(April 2-9). Make posters and 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EvELYN HENDERSON 


The April News in the School 


The Classrom Index 
Art: 


“Karen’s Easter,” “Ideas on the March” 


General Science: 

“Rubber O’Shoes @ 5¢ Pr.,” “We Wanted to Help” 
Geography: 

China—‘Karen’s Easter” 

Mexico—“Carlos Celebrates his Birthday,” “Ideas 
on the March” 

South American Countries—“‘Ideas on the March,” 
“Rubber O’Shoes @ 5¢ Pr.,” “Ramon’s Guitar” 

U. S. A—“Karen’s Easter,” “Rubber O’Shoes @ 5¢ 
Pr.,” “Ramon’s Guitar,” “We Wanted to Help,” “Ideas 
on the March” 


Health: 
“Karen’s Easter” 


Nature Study: 
“Rambunctious Brook” 


Primary Grades: 
“Carlos Celebrates his Birthday,” “Rambunctious 
Brook,” illustrations 


Units: 

Accident Prevention—“Carlos Celebrates his Birth- 
day” 

Character Guidance—“Karen’s Easter” gives a good 
lead for conversation about seeing one’s problems 
through. Her problem is comparable in part to prob- 
lems today in using one’s ration points wisely to 
work out balanced meals. Planning a pretty table 
adds that “extra something” to her success. “Rubber 
O’Shoes @ 5¢ Pr.” gives a good lead for discussion of 
sacrifice and hardships undergone by the inventor for 
the sake of accomplishing his good purpose. It may 
also lead to discussion of the sacrifices and hardships 
endured by native labor and other groups who have 
made our lives softer. “Twenty Years Later” is a lead 
to discussion of the persistance of a right ideal. 

Industry and Invention—“Rubber O’Shoes @ 5¢ 
Pr.” gives a good contrast between the homemade 
means and utensils with which Goodyear performed 
his experiments and the complex scientific equipment 
used today. 

Nutrition—‘Karen’s Easter” 

Spring—‘Rambunctious Brook” 

War Work—“Rubber O’Shoes @ 5¢ Pr.,” “Notes 
about the Neighbors,” “We Wanted to Help,” “Ideas 
on the March” 


In the Braille Edition 


Features selected for the braille magazine this 
month are: 

From the News in braille grade 144—“Rambunctious 
Brook,” “Ramon’s Guitar,” “We Wanted to Help,” 
parts of “Ideas on the March,” and “Carlos Cele- 
brates his Birthday” 


From the Journal in braille grade 2—“It’s My War, 
Too,” “Over the Hump,” “Accent on American,” and 
“Dayrooms in Camp Adair.” 


References 


The Pan American Union, 17th Street, Washington, 
D. C., is the source of authentic material for obsery- 
ance of Pan American Day. In writing, tell what 
grade or grades you are teaching and mention any 
special purpose for which you wish to use such mate- 
rial. Some materials are supplied free and others at 
about cost. 

Information about National Negro Health Week, 
April 2 to 9, may be obtained through the National 
Negro Health Group Committee, United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. Junior Red Cross 
members should find many opportunities to serve their 
community by promoting “health of mind and body,” 
through activities like those suggested on their 
Calendar. 


Gifts to Greet the Wounded 


As our men are brought home wounded there is a 
special need for gifts that provide pleasant, easy 
diversion and are light to hold. Instructions for 
making puzzles are contained in a booklet entitled 
“Puzzle Crafts, Plans for Making and Solving Forty 
Puzzles in Wire, Wood and String,” Kit U, edited by 
Lynn Rohrbough, published by Cooperative Recrea- 
tion Service, Delaware, Ohio, 25¢. Small gay frac- 
ture pillows are also needed. 

Letters from Red Cross field directors have indi- 
cated how welcome such gifts are: 

“Last night we had to ask the patients to leave the 
recreation hall; all of them were working on puzzles.” 

“Received from your organization two dozen books 
of cartoons. This particular style is very good, in 
that they are small, light, easily handled and expend- 
able. As you know we send them on troop and hos- 
pital trains, and we need articles which take little 
room, yet will be serviceable for constant use for four 
or five days. These last cartoon books have these 
qualities.” 

“The joke books really are good and certainly help 
to pass away the time. Some of our patients are too 
ill to concentrate on a story but jokes need no con- 
centration and are always gratefully received. They 
will afford hours of entertainment to the patients.” 

“T hope you will let the makers of the fracture 
pillows know that they certainly spend their time well. 
The pillows were hardly unpacked before we had a 
demand for twenty-five of them. One of the patients 
helped me unpack and count the pillows. He imme- 
diately spread the news around the orthopedic wards 
and the rush began. Our patients had been using 
towels and bathrobes to rest their bandaged arms and 
legs on, and the pillows were as welcome as news from 
home.” 


ee 


Developing Calendar Activities for April 


Latin-American Market Day 


The Latin-American market day reported in “Ideas on the 
March” was carried out as a culminative activity of grade 6, in 
the college elementary school of Ellensburg, Washington. The 
account by Miss Mildred White, the teacher, is condensed 
here: 


Miss White reported: “One quarter spent in learn- 
ing about the contemporary life and problems of 
Latin-American peoples had given us a survey of the 
general historical and geographical background. We 
had learned appreciation of our individual responsi- 
bility to develop understanding among Latin and 
North Americas. For the two-fold purpose of en- 
abling children to share school experience and of pro- 
viding an opportunity for adults to understand the 
culminative learnings, a Latin-American market 
seemed to be an ideal medium. A focal point of most 
Latin-Americans’ socio-economic life is found in their 
market days and fiestas. What fun, then, to plan a 
market day for our parents! 


Planning the Market Day— 


“The next social studies period was one of discus- 
sion about what the children thought the market 
should include. The discussion centered around stalls, 
which would be representative and which would be 
possible in the light of our resources. Everyone 
agreed that more information was needed. Tomorrow 
we should read to find out more about market days. 


Seeking Information— 


“Since our book room housed sufficient copies of 
Burton Holmes’ travel book, Mexico, that was used 
for basic material. Supplementing this was every 
available book from the library and textbook shelves 
which had any reference to markets or fiestas, for the 
children’s plans had included ‘a fiesta too, so we can 
dance and sing.’ When taking notes, the page number 
was jotted down in case of later need of proof, as often 
happened. Sometimes the group wished to know more 
than was remembered by the child reporting, or now 
and then a pupil’s interpretation was questioned and 
he was asked to read aloud the part pertinent to his 
point. 

“It was decided to pattern our market after those in 
Mexico. More information was available concerning 
the Mexican market. It was agreed that the follow- 
ing items must be checked. 

1. What were typical foods of the Mexican people? 
2. How were the market stalls constructed? 


3. Were the food stalls indoors or outdoors? 
4. What costumes were worn by the people?” 


This preliminary planning boiled down into deci- 
sions that the market day was to represent Mexican 
life specifically, that parents and friends should be 
invited, that articles should be sold in the market 
stalls, that there should be a fiesta at the market and 
that net profits should be donated to the Red Cross for 
soldiers’ kits. There were to be stalls for foods, 
drinks, fruits and vegetables, hats and scarves, jewelry 
and beads, pottery and flowers. A balloon man was 
to circulate through the crowd. For wall decorations 
and background there were to be murals of South 
America and a book stall was to display books used 
mm the study. 


In preparing for the market day the pupils enlisted 
the collaboration of a number of departments: the 
college instructor in ceramics brought his potter’s 
wheel and demonstrated pottery-making. The director 
of the training school, Miss Amanda K. Hebeler, loaned 
her Mexican exhibit and also made contact with other 
people in the community who had travelled to Latin 
American countries. The children’s librarian advised 
about the book exhibit. The art supervisor guided in 
making murals. The dance instructor taught an ex- 
hibit dance and another one simple enough so that 
people coming to the market would enjoy dancing 
too, because “It’s more fun to dance than to watch.” 
The music supervisor taught some songs with Spanish 
words. Clare, a Spanish speaking Mexican laborer 
on the sugar beet farm of the father of one of the 
pupils, came to the market and baked the tortillas. 
Their tastiness was pleasing to all. The visitors were 
amazed at his speed and agility in rolling them out. 


“Enhancing the vivid colors of the stalls were the 
gaily costumed children as they sat in family groups. 
Everywhere something made in Mexico! All the 
beauty and color that could be brought together, 
representing the life and customs of our neighboring 
country. And amidst it all, the crowd; parents, 
teachers, friends, sipping refreshing drinks, eating tor- 
tillas and chile, watching and laughing and talking. 
Truly a market scene. 

“The music begins. The familiar air of the Mexican 
national dance—The Jarabe or Hat Dance—is heard; 
and gaily shouting and laughing, the dancers appear 
from the market place. The hub-bub of buying and 
selling ceases for the lively dancing and the gay 
Mexican songs which follow. The pulsing beat of La 
Cucuracha fills the air. Gay dancers in colorful 
costumes enter the market place once more and their 
feet fly in time to the fast, short steps of this favorite 
dance. Now the young senoritas dance out and find 
new partners and back again to the dance. La Cucu- 
racha! La Cucuracha! Aiy! Aiy! de me! La fiesta! 


Evaluation— 


“The next morning one of the boys opened the day 
with a question, ‘How did we do?’ Everyone had some 
comment. Criticism was constructive. 

“The market day had pleased the guests and 
acquainted them with some of the Mexican customs. 
It had given information concerning daily life and 
increased appreciation of Mexican arts and crafts. It 
had extended interest in books about Latin-American 
countries and roused interest in reading some of the 
books on display. The participants also had had a 
grand time. The children had accepted and carried 
out their responsibilities well. 

“The net profit of $12 was satisfactory but could 
have been increased if there had been more things to 
sell and more expensive jewelry. ‘People were more 
anxious to buy the better things.’ Other points that 
could be improved on were brought out. 

“So with a fine feeling of accomplishment and a 
good happy feeling about these Mexican and Latin 
American peoples, the sixth grade cleaned up the 
dining room, restored all equipment to its proper 
place, and slipped quietly back into the daily routine.” 





held easily without dropping the 
parts. Make envelope containers 
and include solutions. Make small 
light-weight cartoon books in 
cheerful covers. From scraps of 
gay print or other pretty textiles 
make fracture pillows. Ask your 
Junior Red Cross chairman for 
instructions. 

Include the name of your school 
and chapter in your parcels of 
greetings or gifts. 

For a Good World—Hold a 
Pan American conference in your 
room or school. Appoint delegates 
to represent each country. Seat 
delegates alphabetically. 

Suggestions for topics on your 
agenda: Ways of knowing one 
another, Things we would like to 
know about other American coun- 
tries, Things that nations of the 
Western Hemisphere can work 
together for, Health needs, Food 
distribution, Freedom from want, 
Freedom from fear. Watch news- 
papers and radio programs for 
other topics and material. 

Learn the Spanish pronunciation 
for American countries and their 
capitals. In which American coun- 
try do the people speak Portu- 
guese? In which countries do they 
speak English? 


YOUNG MEMBERS, LEARN SOME 
SPANISH. LEARN TO SAY GOOD MORN- 
ING, GOOD BYE, GOOD NIGHT, PLEASE 
AND THANK YOU. 


(1944 APRIL = 1944 


SUN|MON|TUE|WED|THU| FRI |SAT 


Pan American Day—April 14 


Make a school correspondence album telling Junior Red 
Cross members in other American countries about life in the 
United States. Ask your Junior Red Cross chairman to find 
out which countries you can correspond with and what sizes 
your albums should be. 

Plan the content of your album in advance. What do you 
need to find out about your own community? Can you tell 
part of your story just by pictures and captions? Which 
topics need letters? Ask your correspondents questions about 
life in their country. Invite them to ask you questions. 


YOUNG MEMBERS, SEND A PAGE OF YOUR DRAWINGS OR YOUR 
HANDWORK IN THE SCHOOL ALBUM TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


give talks showing how all may 
contribute to community health; 
how all are affected by health of 
fellow citizens. Are there health 
problems that Junior Red Cross 
members can help solve? 

For a Good World—In your 
Pan American album include a 
letter or pictures showing how we 
dress for health in different cli- 
mates of the United States; another 
on foods you raise in your victory 
gardens. 


YOUNG MEMBERS, MAKE A PAGE 
FOR THE PAN AMERICAN ALBUM ON 
OUTDOOR PLAY OR WALKING FOR FUN. 


In your Pan American confer- 
ence report on health projects in 
other American countries. For 
example: 

In Cuba, members have been 
studying bacteria, antiseptics and 
disinfectants. One group worked 
on a campaign against mosquitoes 
and intestinal parasites, organized 
a clothing depot and provided the 
school with a well-equipped first 
aid chest. 

In Puerto Rico members study 
and practice health rules, hold 
child health clinics, study home 
nursing and care of infants. 


YOUNG MEMBERS, HELP YOUR FAM- 
ILY BY STAYING WELL; EAT FRUITS 
THAT GROW IN YOUR PART OF THE 
COUNTRY. LEARN WHAT GOOD VITA- 
MINS THEY HAVE. RAISE GREEN 
VEGETABLES IN YOUR GARDENS. AL- 
WAYS WASH HANDS BEFORE EATING 
AND AFTER THE TOILET. PLAY IN 
ae KEEP YOUR CLOTHES 
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Karen's Easter 


RUTH EDWARDS DAVIS 
Illustrations by Iris Beatty Johnson 


Karen FROWNED as she packed her little 
overnight bag, and when Mother’s back was 
turned she shut her eyes very tightly to force 
the tears back where they belonged. 

But when she looked across the room at her 
new suitcase, open and waiting, and at her 
beautifully clean best dresses on their padded 
hangers, her tears came with a rush, and the 
next moment she was really crying. 

“I wouldn’t mind so much,” she sobbed, “if 
Elise and I hadn’t planned it for so long. It 
was to be such a wonderful Easter house 
party. All the boys and girls we like best over 
at their summer place on the Island, a real 
dress-up party Saturday night.” 

“There, there,’”’ Mother soothed. 

“Wanda could have done this better than I 
can, Mother. She’s older, and she’s had more 
experience. She only made her plans for 
Easter yesterday. Elise and I made ours at 
Christmas, and we’ve talked about it ever 
since. Wanda’s selfish. She knows how I 
hate to cook and keep house.” 

“But, after all, Wanda didn’t know until 
yesterday that her roommate could spend 
Easter with her. It’s just one of those things 
that can’t be helped, Karen. I’d go myself, 
but I can’t, with company here.” 

Mother sighed and went on: “It’s too bad 
Aunt Lou had to have this appendicitis opera- 


tion now. And they’ve been having such a 
hard time getting on, too. If someone doesn’t 
step in and do the cooking, they’ll lose their 
two boarders. And you know Uncle Kurt and 
Granddad can’t afford to eat out, or to hire a 
cook. Uncle Kurt’s bringing the baby when 
he comes for you, so you won’t have him to 
care for. Karen, it’s the only way.” 

“Yes, I know,” Karen said. She took her 
little bag, trying to smile, and very soon she 
was off in Uncle Kurt’s flivver. 

It was already five o’clock when they ar- 
rived at Uncle Kurt’s house, and Karen ran 
upstairs, put on her apron, and reached down 
into a corner of her bag for her cookbook. 
Horrors—it was not there! She had left it 
lying on her bed at home. She had forgotten 
it because she had been a baby and cried. 
She had never cooked without a cookbook. 
She couldn’t do it now. It was just impos- 
sible. She fled downstairs to the kitchen. 

Aunt Lou must have cookbooks. No, there 
weren’t any in the cabinet, or in the cupboard 
drawers. Well, she’d have to see what there 
was in the refrigerator then, and do the best 
she could. Two men and two teachers to cook 
dinner for—and 5:15 already. 

Karen opened the refrigerator door with 
trembling fingers and crouched before the cool 
opening. She counted the things that were in 
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it: a big bunch of celery; a large lump of raw, 
pinkish meat—veal, she guessed; a large dish 
of stewed dried peaches; a small crock of left- 
over beans; part of a head of lettuce; a glass 
of apricot marmalade; mayonnaise, and 
butter. Dinner at 6:15, Uncle Kurt had said, 
and it was 5:20 already. Dinner, and a great, 
pink lump of meat that couldn’t possibly be 
done in less than two hours. 

Shivering a little, Karen 
sat down on the tall kitch- 
en stool. Should she call 
Uncle Kurt and tell him 
that she wanted to go 
home, call up Elise and 
tell her that she was com- 
ing to the house party 
after all? Then, all of a 
sudden, she seemed to 
hear Mother’s quiet voice, 
“When you have a prob- 
lem, sit down and think.” 

So there she sat with 
her feet propped on a 
round of the tall stool 
and thought for two long 
minutes. Then she 
brought all the food from 
the refrigerator and spread 
it before her on the kitch- 
en table. 

She was looking straight 
at the large, pink lump of 
meat now. It seemed to be 
reminding her of some- 
thing. Now she was look- 
ing at the celery. There, 
she had it: Chop suey. She had learned how 
to make it at school last year. And there 
were a dish of peaches and a glass of apricot 
marmalade in the refrigerator, too. Now 
what did chop suey, and peaches, and apricots 
make her think of? Why China, of course. 
It made her think of China even though 
chop suey was an American-Chinese dish. 
She’d have a Chinese dinner. 

Right away she’d have to see whether 
there was any rice. Yes, a whole carton of it, 
right here on the pantry shelf. Chop suey, 
rice, peaches, apricot marmalade on toast, 
and tea. Fine. Now for a good, sharp knife 
and a board to cut some of the meat and all 
of the celery on. She washed the celery and 
cut it into pieces, leaves and all; then began 
to cut the veal into small cubes. 

Onions? Fine, here they were in a little bag. 
Now she’d start and make the best chop suey 
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Karen groaned. Why did she forget her 
cookbook when this dinner was so im- 
portant? Suddenly she had an idea 





she could with what she had: Butter, in this 
big pan; onions, browned a little in the butter; 
meat, browned with the butter and the onions; 
salt; pepper. Now, a little water and the cut-up 
celery. Now, the lid on tight, the flame turned 
down, and the whole thing simmering gently 
with a pleasant little sound that chuckled and 
sang to her as she went on with her work. 

What next? For one moment the panicky 
feeling came over her 
again, but when she went 
over to the cupboard and 
began to take down the 
dishes, she gave a sharp 
little whistle. Why, even 
the dishes were Chinese. 
Here was the Chinese wil- 
low tree hanging over the 
water; here were the lovers 
escaping across the small, 
hump - backed bridge to 
the island, with the irate 
father hurrying after 
them; here were the two 
doves into which the 
lovers had turned after the 
wicked father had burned 
their island refuge. 

Why, Karen remem- 
bered, as she stood with a 
blue willow pattern cup 
in her hand, it was the 
Chinese who, hundreds of 
years before the Euro- 
peans, had learned to 
make porcelain dishes. 
What a lot of things those 
Chinese had learned to make “first.” She put 
the cup down and went to the linen drawer in 
the dining room. 

There should be a piece of rice cloth here, 
she thought, as she rummaged through the 
things in the drawer, but that would be too 
good to be true. No, there was no rice cloth, 
but here was a lovely square of hemstitched, 
peach-colored linen. Peach-colored linen 
would be perfect with the blue dishes. She 
spread the glowing cloth on the table, placed 
the willow dishes upon it, and stood back and 
clapped her hands. 

Back in the kitchen she decided the rice 
would have to be cooked as the Chinese cook 
it, in a lot of boiling salted water. 

The chop suey chuckled on the stove. The 
rice was dancing in the boiling water. The 
small, copper teakettle with the water for tea 
in it began to whistle so lcudly that Karen 























had to turn the flame down low under it. 

Six-ten now. The table was set. The water 
glasses were filled. The orange-colored peaches 
looked nice in a blue bowl. At each place was 
a salad made of freshened lettuce, and the 
cooked, green, leftover beans. There was just 
time to make the hot buttered toast while the 
rice and the chop suey were lingering on the 
stove until the last possible moment. Very 
soon Karen, in Aunt Lou’s place at the foot of 
the table, was smiling at Granddad, and Uncle 
Kurt, and the two teachers. 

How everybody enjoyed that dinner! “Yum, 
when did you learn to cook like this, Karen?” 
the taller teacher asked. 

Karen grinned a little sheepishly. “You 
know,” she admitted, “I always thought I 
hated to cook. It seemed so uninteresting. 
But tonight, when I had to, I thought all of a 
sudden of something that we’d done in school 
last year. And I wanted to see whether I 
could do it all alone.” 

Karen paused for a bite of toast and a swal- 
low of tea. “What did you do in school last 
year?” the plump teacher asked. 

“Why, we studied peoples of the world who 
helped to make America. And of course the 
Chinese were among them. We Americans 
sent for them, you know, to help build our 
western railroad. Lots of them stayed, and 
their children born here are Americans. When 
we were learning about the Far East last year, 
we learned about Chinese food, too. We even 
cooked a Chinese dinner. That’s what this is, 
you know, a Chinese dinner. That is, as near 
as I could come to it with what there is here. 
But it really isn’t bad, for even the dishes fit.” 

“How did you come to study the people who 
made America?” the tall teacher asked. 

Karen took a forkful of rice with chop suey 
gravy on it before she answered. “Well, we 
just decided to center all of our school activi- 
ties around that subject. Once we invited a 
Chinese basketball team out, and they played 
a peach of’a game with our boys. After the 
game we had a party, and the best kind of a 
time. Most of us had never known any Chi- 
nese young people before. We found out that 
they were just like us, only more polite. After 
that it was fun to study the Chinese and the 
contribution that China has made to the 
world and to us. And we learned to know 
other people like that, too. The British, the 
Slavs, the Latins, the Germans, the Mexicans, 
the South Americans, and all the rest that 
came here to make up America.” 

Dinner was over now. Karen was washing 


the dishes, and Granddad was drying them. 
Uncle Kurt had gone off to the hospital again 
to be near Aunt Lou, who, the doctor had 
phoned just before dinner, was “just fine.” 

Why, even the dishes were fun to do, Karen 
was thinking to herself as the warm, sudsy 
water crept up her wrists and left bracelets 
of small, white bubbles around them. Only 
she couldn’t think of the house party yet 
without a sharp catch in her throat. 

“Tomorrow,” she said quickly to Granddad, 
“T’m going to cook an Italian dinner. And 
the next day a Pennsylvania German dinner. 
And the next day a Mexican dinner. And the 
next——_” 

But before she could finish, Mother entered 
the room. She had sleepy baby Kurt in her 
arms, and there was an apron tied over her 
dress. 

(Concluded on page 158) 
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Why, even the dishes are fun to do, thought Karen 
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Rubber O’Shoes at 5* Pr. 


. EVELYN STRONG 


Illustrations by Harve Stein 


dam SUNSHINE of a cold New England win- 
ter’s day slanted through the windows of the 
little kitchen, where a man stood before a 
table busily kneading a batch of what looked 
like dough. But it had a most peculiar color 
and smell and, surely, nobody would have 
wanted to eat it. The man coughed from time 
to time as sharp fumes of sulphur he was mix- 
ing into the dough stung his eyes and irri- 
tated his throat. He popped the mix into the 
oven and turned as the kitchen door opened 
and his wife entered. 

“Charles,” she said, drawing a shawl tighter 
around her shoulders, “haven’t you nearly fin- 
ished with the stove? I want to cook dinner. 
The children are hungry.” 

“Not quite, Clarrie,” said the man. “I just 
put my batch of rubber into the oven.” 

Clarissa Goodyear sighed. In the fourteen 
years she had been married to Charles Good- 
year she had learned to put up with many 
things—sickness, poverty and the ridicule of 
neighbors who couldn’t understand how a 
man would devote his time to messy experi- 
ments with rubber when he might have been 
making a good living for his family in the 
hardware business. 

Rubber ruled the household and the lives of 
the Goodyear family. The fat teakettle bub- 
bling comfortably on the stove wore a thin 
sheet of rubber suspended from its spout to 
test the action of steam on the sample. The 
bare kitchen shelves held only chipped and 
broken dishes. The good dinner set had been 
sold to buy more rubber and chemicals for 
Goodyear’s experiments. Like as not, those 
cracked cups and the sugar bowl without 
handles contained sticky, ill-smelling messes, 
all representing different samples and proc- 
esses being tried. 

On the clean scoured kitchen floor, instead 
of the usual rag carpets or braided rugs of 
the New England home, were rubber mats. 
Goodyear wore rubber overshoes as he shuffled 
over the creaking boards, and on Sunday Mrs. 
Goodyear and the girls went to meeting in 
rubber bonnets. 

Goodyear himself, when he went out, wore 
a drab-colored long rubber overcoat of his own 
manufacture. The coattails were spotted, dis- 
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colored and scorched, where he had tried out 
many theories and experiments on them. He 
looked so absurd that he was pointed out to 
strangers as one of the sights of the place. 

Five years previously, Charles Goodyear and 
his father, Amasa Goodyear, were partners in 
Philadelphia in the first hardware business in 
the United States. For some years they were 
very prosperous. For one thing, Amasa Good- 
year had invented and put on the market the 
first steel-pronged pitchfork, which was so 
much better and lighter than the old iron ones 
that it sold like hot cakes. He also invented a 
process for making pearl buttons. In the War 
of 1812, soldiers fastened up their uniforms 
with Amasa-Goodyear’s pearl buttons, on 
which the government had given him a mo- 
nopoly. 

But in the 1830’s, a nation-wide depression 
set in. The Goodyear firm had many debts it 





“Charles,” she said, “haven't you nearly finished 
with the stove? I want to cook our dinner” 





could not collect, and Charles went to New 
York to raise monéy. On lower Broadway, 
near Vesey Street, he looked into the windows 
of the Roxbury Rubber Company where rub- 
ber bottles, life preservers, coats, shoes and 
toys were displayed. The company was doing 
a thriving business. 7 

Goodyear was especially fascinated by the 
life preservers. He entered, talked with the 
manager, and bought a rubber tube intended 
to be inflated and used as a life preserver. It 
would not inflate, and Goodyear saw immedi- 
ately that he could design an improved nozzle. 

“Tf you can do that,” the manager promised, 
“we'll buy all you can make, and pay you 
handsomely for your rights to the invention.” 

Goodyear made a ‘nozzle that worked per- 
fectly, and on his next trip to New York took 
it to the store. But the place looked deserted. 
There were no goods in the windows. The door 
was locked. As Goodyear rattled the knob, the 
manager came and let him in. He looked de- 
jected. 

Goodyear produced the nozzle and showed 
how it worked. 

The manager listened indifferently. “Sorry, 
Mr. Goodyear, but we’re closing the store and 
going out of business.” 

“What happened?” asked Goodyear in sur- 
prise. 

Then the manager unfolded a tale of woe. 
In those days, rubber was a novelty imported 
from South America. Everyone was very en- 
thusiastic about it, but no one really knew 
how to cure and preserve it. Rubber goods 
looked fine—for a while—but they became 
hard as iron in winter, and melted to a sticky 
mass in summer. Clothing did not keep its 
shape. Dissatisfied customers and angry sales- 
men returned the goods they had bought, and 
the Roxbury Company was thoroughly dis- 
credited. 

“Look here,” finished the manager. He 
threw open the door of another room. 

“Phew,” exclaimed Goodyear, clapping his 
handkerchief over his nose. On the floor, in a 
sticky, fermenting mass lay the returned rub- 
ber goods. 

“Tll have to bury the stuff. I guess that 
ends the rubber business,” exclaimed the 
manager as he slammed the door. 

But Goodyear was fascinated by the possi- 
bilities he saw in rubber, if only it could be 
properly cured, keep its shape and withstand 
any climate. From that time on, the hardware 
business might go on the rocks for all he cared. 
He thought rubber, talked rubber, dreamed 


rubber, worked only in and for rubber. 

He returned to his native New England and 
tried to interest people in his experiments and 
to borrow money. But the public had lost 
money in the rubber boom a few years before, 
and they would not listen. 

The Goodyears became poorer and poorer. 
Goodyear was imprisoned for debt. Kind 
neighbors were sorry for Mrs. Goodyear and 
the children, and helped them. But they were 
very critical of Charles Goodyear. 





Everything in the room was made of rubber— 
floor and wall covering, furniture, combs, buttons, 
maps, book covers and so on 


“The town ought to take those young ’uns. 


‘Their father isn’t fit to raise ’em,” the women 


said. 

“If you meet a man wearing an India rub- 
ber cape, coat, vest and shoes, and carrying 
an India rubber purse without a cent in it— 
that’s Charles Goodyear,” said the men. 

“Crazy as a Goodyear,” became a byword in 
the town of Woburn, Massachusetts, where 
Goodyear was living in January, 1839, when 
he made his great discovery—the vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber. 

Goodyear knew a man named Charles Hay- 
ward, superintendent of a rubber factory at 
Woburn. Hayward said he dreamed one night 
that “Sulphur and lampblack mixed with the 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Ramon’'s black, 
wavy hair was flat- 
tened under a huge 
laundry basket. 
Jim walked at his 
side and pouted 


As DORIS AND KATHERINE neared the 
house, Doris saw her brother and Ramon cut- 
ting across the corner of the front yard toward 
the porch. Ramon’s black, wavy hair was 
flattened under a huge basket he was carry- 
ing on his head—the laundry basket. 

“Ramon! What are you doing with the 
washing balanced on your head?” Doris 
called. 

Ramon’s brown eyes sparkled, and his smile 
flashed white. 

“Your mother sent Jim to bring it, because 
she said it was not possible to use the very 
small gas left in the car unless very necessary. 
So Thelp him.” Jim looked very pouty, Doris 
thought, considering he had had Ramon to 
carry the washing home for him. 

She held open the screen door as the boys 
took the clothes in, and she and Katherine 
sat down on the front steps. Katherine had 
been Doris’ best friend ever since first grade. 
They practically lived at each other’s houses. 

“Guess what?” Katherine announced. “I 
finally got Mother talked into letting me have 
a birthday party. She hasn’t any extra sugar, 
she says, so I can’t invite a lot of people, but 
the main thing is, I can have a party.” 

Doris nodded, her blond curls bobbing in 
the sunlight. 

“T knew she’d let you. And what did she say 
about Ramon?” 

“She says it’s up to me, but I can only ask 
seven, outside of you and Jim, and I’ve lots 
more than seven real good friends I always 
have asked, so I don’t know about Ramon.” 

“Oh, please do, Kathy. Ramon’s bashful 
until he gets to know you, but he’s really lots 
of fun. Nobody gives him a chance. He has 


Ramon’s Guitar 


Illustrations by Beth Henninger 


‘They wrote and asked him to come up and 
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feelings, and he’s not going where he’s not 
wanted, and I don’t blame him. And if you 
ask him he’ll feel that he’s wanted—every- 
body always knows they’re welcome at your 
house.” 

“That’s just the trouble—there are so many 
people I like a lot, and I want them all to 
come.” 

The screen door slammed, and Jim came 
out and sat down by the girls. 

“Where’s Ramon?” Doris asked. 

“He had to go home.” 

“You’re to blame for that, Jim Hendors. 
You didn’t make him feel welcome, or he’d 
have stayed.” 

“So what?” Jim snapped. “I didn’t ask him 
to come along in the first place. He just of- 
fered. And of course I thought he’d take one 
handle of the basket and help me, instead of 
making me a sight all the way home. There 
I was, walking beside a regular circus. Make 
him welcome, nuts. He doesn’t have to stay 
in America if he doesn’t like it—he’s only here 
on trial.” 

“That’s just it. I think we’ll be pretty poor 
Americans if we have a visitor from a friendly 
country and treat him so badly that he won’t 
want to stay. And right now, I’m telling you 
the truth, Ramon wants to go back to Guate- 
mala. He’s homesick.” 

“Well, why doesn’t he go on back, then? 
Nobody’s stopping him.” Jim got up and ran 
across the street and started yelling for Har- 
old to come out. 

“If only Jim would like him,” Doris sighed, 
“it ‘would help so much. Everybody follows 
Jim’s lead.” 

“What did Jim mean, Doris, saying Ramon’s 
only here on trial? I thought the Mannings 
adopted him. Didn’t they bring him home 
with them from their trip to Guatemala?” 

“They want to adopt him, but they aren’t 
going to unless they’re sure he'll be happy 
here. It’s America that’s on trial, not Ramon. 
You see, when the Mannings stayed in a hotel 
in Guatemala City, Ramon was working there. 
They found out he had no parents or rela- 
tives, and they liked him so well that, after 
they came home, they decided to adopt him. 














visit them for six months. Then, if he wants 
to stay, they will adopt him.” 

Katherine was silent several minutes. Then 
she said, slowly, “Well, I guess that means he 
comes to the party. Someone else,—I don’t 
know who yet—will have to stay away.” 

“Come on!” Doris jumped up. “Let’s go 
next door and invite him right now!” 

As they ran across the lawn, they heard 
guitar notes beginning to shower the after- 
noon with music. 

“That’s Ramon,” Doris sighed. “He always 
gets out his guitar when he’s lonely. Every 
time Jim goes across the street and calls 
Harold and they play some ball game and 
don’t ask him, there goes that guitar. It gives 
me a sad feeling.” 

“Maybe he’ll bring it to the party,” Kather- 
ine suggested. 

And he did. At first he just sat there, all 
dressed up, and smiled and talked to Doris 
and Katherine, and held his guitar. Then 
Doris’ mother suggested, 

“Ramon, we’ve never had anyone who could 
play a guitar before—play something for us, 
won’t you?” 

“It will make me 
very happy to do so,” 
Ramon said. “What 
would you like to 
hear?’’ And he 
named several songs. 

“Those are Span- 
ish songs from Gua- 
temala,” Doris ex- 
plained, “I’ve heard 
Ramon play them 
often. You choose 
one you like, Ramon 
—we won’t know the 
words, anyway.” 

“Heck no,” Jim 
growled, “Spanish!” 

Ramon’s face 
clouded, but in- 
stantly he smiled 
brightly again, and began to play something. 
It started slowly, and got faster, and lighter, 
and made everybody’s feet restless. 

“Another one!” Katherine called out when 
it ended. 

So he played another one. Nobody knew the 
words, but it didn’t matter. The music seemed 
to dance in the leaves of the trees around the 
back yard, and echo in the sunshine. It made 
everyone feel better to hear it. Suddenly Doris 
had an idea. 


“Ramon—you know that western music 
we’ve been having in class. Maybe if we’d sing 
one, you could pick up the tune on your 
guitar.” 

“Tl try,” he said. “T’ll be glad to try.” 

“*Home on the Range’!” Jim yelled. “Go 
ahead—we'll sing.” 

Someone started it and before they were — 
through the first verse, Ramon had it on his 
guitar. By the time they had sung it over 
again, the guitar was filling in little trills and 
strums, between words in the song, making it 
sound wonderful. Katherine’s mother said 
to her softly, 

“You children are doing more shouting 
than singing. I’m going to see about the re- 
freshments and I’ll call you and Doris when 
I’m ready for you to help me.” 

They were singing Negro favorites now, and 
it was “L’il Liza Jane.” 

“ ‘Crowds o’ chillun ’roun’ de do’, L’il Liza 
Jane! 

“‘Oh, Eliza, L’il Liza Jane!’” They were 
shouting more than singing. 

“Tt is that way in Guatemala, too,” Ramon 





At first he just sat there, all dressed up, and held his guitar 


told them. “We have large families there, too. 
Everybody is very happy. They wear bright- 
colored clothes, and everywhere there are 
flowers and fruits—you will see.” He smiled 
radiantly. “Someday, when the Pan American 
Highway finishes itself, we will all go down 
there on a visit. And I will show you how 
beautiful .. .” 

Doris saw Katherine’s mother beckon. 

“Did you hear that, Katherine?” she asked 
as they went in. “He said someday we would 
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all go down there on a visit—just a visit—and 
he said someday—” 

Katherine nodded. She held plates for the 
sandwiches. 

“Hurry, Mother. He’s telling the kids about 
Guatemala.” 

Jim’s voice came in through the kitchen 
door, “Why don’t you try out for operetta, 





Ray? With that guitar, and the way you 
sing—” 

“Sure,” somebody agreed, “why don’t you?” 

“Ray!” #$Katherine’s’ mother _ sighed. 
“Wouldn’t you know they’d make a beautiful 
name like Ramon into a nickname!” 

“Well, anyway, his guitar doesn’t give me a 
sad feeling any more,” Doris said. 


Karen's Easter 


(Continued from page 153) 

“Hurry, Karen,” she said, and smiled hap- 
pily. “I’ve got your bag here, and Elise will 
stop for you in less than an hour. I’ll put little 
Kurt to bed now, then I’ll finish the dishes. 
You see, Wanda couldn’t stand to have you 
be so disappointed. Just after you left, her 
roommate came—such a nice girl, Karen. She 
and Wanda decided that they’d love to keep 
house together for the next few days; to cook 
for themselves and for Dad, and to have a 
party and a tea for their college friends. So I 
could come here, and you can go on to your 
house party. as you’d planned. Now hurry, 
dear.” 


After Mother had left the room, Karen stood 
very still with the bracelets of tiny soap bub- 
bles circling her wrists. Then she went back 
to washing the dishes. 

“It'll only take a few minutes to finish 
them, Granddad,” she explained, and laughed 
happily. “And I’ll come over and cook you an 
Italian dinner, and a Pennsylvania German 
dinner, and a Scandinavian dinner, some other 
time. You know until tonight I didn’t know I 
could cook so well, and have such a nice time 
doing it. And isn’t it fine, Granddad? I’m 
having two nice experiences for Easter, in- 
stead of just one.” 


Rubber O’Shoes at 5* Pr. 


(Continued from page 155) 
batch would make India rubber work.” He 
told Goodyear, who had been using turpen- 
tine and lime, among many other things. 
Goodyear tried sulphur with indifferent re- 
sults. Yet success was within his grasp. 

On that January day when his wife inter- 
rupted his experiments to ask if she might use 
the stove for cooking, a piece of rubber cured 
with sulphur fell on the hot stove where it 
lay for a time before Goodyear noticed it. It 
was spoiled, he thougnt, and he threw it in 
with other worthless samples. 

Suddenly he noticed this scrap was DIF- 
FERENT! He hunted it out and examined it 
closely. It had charred like leather! He tacked 
it outside on the kitchen door, exposing it to 
the freezing weather to see if, as usual, it 
would stiffen and turn hard like iron. After 
weeks of exposure to blizzards and sub-zero 
temperature, this sulphur-cured scrap of rub- 
ber remained elastic. Goodyear had won! The 
process known as the vulcanization of rubber 
was discovered. 

Although Goodyear now knew that rubber 
plus sulphur plus heat had solved the great 
problem, he had much to learn and a long 
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way to go before he had a really workable 
process. As always, he had no money. He sold 
the children’s schoolbooks for $5.00. Silver 
and small pieces of his wife’s jewelry had long 
since been pawned, the linen of her bridal 
trousseau was sold, and so was the furniture. 
His brother-in-law, William de Forrest, a wool 
merchant, then lent him $50. 

Goodyear realized that he needed constant 
and uniform heat, so he had to have a special 
oven. All the family helped—the children 
gathered wood, his father and brothers built 
the oven under the supervision of a skilled 
bricklayer, who was paid by Goodyear with 
rubber aprons, since there were no funds for 
wages. 

On December 6, 1841, Goodyear’s vulcaniza- 
tion process was so far workable that he ap- 
plied for a patent. But this was not issued 
until June 15, 1844. Meanwhile, he had li- 
censed a rubber company known as Samuel J. 
Lewis & Co. to make footwear under his proc- 
ess, and they started in business September 
12, 1843. In January, 1845, Goodyear received 
his first payment of royalties on “21,813 pair 
of rubber O’Shoes @ 5¢ pr.” 

Now Goodyear could either continue re- 





search leading to further improvements and 
discoveries, leaving it to others to manufac- 
ture; or he could do the manufacturing him- 
self. He chose the former course, and licensed 
various firms to use his process. But Good- 
year was anything but a businessman, and 
everyone took advantage of him. He was so in 
debt and in need of money he could not drive 
a good bargain, even if he had known how to 
do so. His patent rights were often infringed 
by persons who had no permission to use his 
vulcanization process. 

The worst offender was Horace Day of New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. This led to the great- 
est lawsuit of its day—one of the great patent 
suits of all times. It was tried at Trenton, 
New Jersey. Horace Day’s counsel was Rufus 
H. Choate, senator from Massachusetts, one 
of the ablest lawyers who ever lived, but Good- 
year’s attorney was no other than Daniel 
Webster! At that time, Daniel Webster was 
Secretary of State and candidate for the pres- 
idential nomination. He was paid a fee of 
$10,000, and was to receive an additional 
$5,000 if he won the case. 

Webster won a smashing victory for Good- 
year. Horace Day was forbidden to manufac- 
ture rubber goods, and he had to render an ac- 
counting for those he had already made in 
violation of Goodyear’s patent. Goodyear was 
acknowledged before all the United States as 
inventor of the vulcanization process that 
alone made rubber useful. 

Goodyear went to England and at the Ex- 
position in London showed “Vulcanite Court” 
that cost $30,000 and created an enormous 
sensation. In its three rooms everything was 
made of rubber—floor and wall coverings, 
hangings, furniture, combs on the dressing 
table, buttons, maps, book covers, and so on. 
This exhibit received the Grand Council 
Medal. 

While Goodyear was in London, his wife 
died. She had borne the utmost privations 
that a woman could endure, never faltering or 
complaining. Without her patience and un- 
derstanding, Goodyear might well have lost 
heart along his difficult road. 

Goodyear was miserably lonely. The fol- 


lowing year he remarried. Unfortunate in 
business and having a harder road to travel 
than almost any inventor ever had, Goodyear 
was fortunate in his family relations. His two 
marriages were very happy, his children 
adored him, and he was devoted to them. 

With his second wife, Goodyear went to 
Paris. There the Emperor Napoleon III took 
a great interest in him and his work. Never- 
theless, Goodyear was arrested for debt and 
lodged in prison at Clichy. Yet while he was 
there, he received the Legion of Honor, a dec- 
oration much coveted by Frenchmen, and the 
Grand Medal of Honor for his rubber exhibits. 

Goodyear returned to the United States, and 
lived in Washington in comfort and happiness 
with his family about him. In 1860, in his 
sixtieth year, he died. 

Although Goodyear had founded what was 
destined to become a billion-dollar industry, 
he realized very little money from his inven- 
tions. Yet he would not have had his life 
otherwise. He regarded himself, as he often 
said, as “the chosen instrument of the Crea- 
tor,” and for him the infinite possibilities he 
saw in rubber were a manifestation of the 
glory of God. 

He wrote a two-volume book called “Gum 
Elastic” in which he listed more than a thou- 
sand uses of rubber, some of them so modern 
we think we have just invented them. He 
could not, of course, foresee automobile tires, 
or airplanes, but otherwise he overlooked very 
little. This book is one of the rarest in the 
world. It was printed on tissue-thin rubber 
and bound in hard rubber covers, carved to 
show Brazilian natives gathering rubber sap. 
Only three copies were printed; two of them 
were lost, and the third is in the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. 

It is impossible to overrate the importance 
of that discovery made with the charred bit of 
rubber in the little kitchen at Woburn. We 
have learned since this war, if we never knew 
it before, how our entire civilization is built 
on rubber. Without it, we would go back hun- 
dreds of years, and we owe a big debt to that 
indomitable man. All honor to Charles Good- 
year! 


The Seedling 


Barbara Jean Glass, Age 10 


I had a little seedling, 

I put it in a pot, 

I put it in the sunshine, 
Where it was nice and hot. 


In the morn when I awakened, 
I felt that I could shout, 
For there, upon the window sill, 
I saw a little sprout. 
—Reprinted from “Child Life” 
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The United Nations are doing everything possible to 
increase the supply of rubber from Latin America. 
Here an expert shows rubber tappers how to shave off 
the bark in a new way which prolongs the flow 


— 


The cinchona bark drying in the Colombian patio 
above will furnish quinine to malaria victims on rub- 
ber plantations and in the armed forces of the United 
Nations in tropic regions all over the world 


ee © 


the only dread disease carried by mos- 


a 
Malaria isn’t 
quitoes. The Brazilian girl above is dissecting a 
culex mosquito, the carrier of elephantiasis, a disease 
which swells human legs to elephant size 


AST AUGUST a party of plant hunters battled 
rain, mud, snow and hunger in the Colombian 
Andes. They had to cut their way with ma- 

chetes through thick, bushy jungle. They got lost. 
They climbed mountains through sleet and rain 
and waked to find their tents weighted down with 
snow. One time, food was so low that all they had 
was the soup from the snout and foot of a tapir 
which they had been saving for souvenirs. They 
were looking for cinchona bark for making qui- 
nine. Malaria is one of the great dangers many 
fighting men of the United Nations must face. To 
combat it, quinine is needed in great quantities. 
But Java, main source of quinine supply, is in the 
hands of the Japanese. So the United States is co- 
operating with Peru, Brazil, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Bolivia, Colombia and Costa Rica to increase Amer- 
ican supplies of cinchona bark both wild and cul- 
tivated. 


IN AN ALBUM for a school in South Dakota, a 
Cuban school writes about sugar: “Sugar cane is 
the queen of plants in Cuba. Pieces of cane about 
a foot long are laid in the ground and covered up. 
The cane is cut every year, and it is not necessary 
to replant as it keeps coming up year after year for 
as much as fifteen or even twenty years. The cane 
is taken to the sugar mill in carts drawn by three 
or four pairs of oxen. From the cane syrup many 
things besides table sugar are made, including rum, 
vinegar, sweet wine, alcohol and ether. Paper and 
wall board and fertilizer are made from the ground 
pulp. The alcohol is very important now because 
it is used in making synthetic, smokeless powder 
and other war products. Besides, now that fewer 
tankers can come with oil from the United States, 
alcohol is mixed with gasoline in Cuba and Brazil 
for motor fuel.” 


The Brazilian quartz under inspection at lower left is 
used in bomb sights and in radio frequency control. 
The balls of cord (below) come from Salvadoran sisal 
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ONE DAY last winter about 3,000 music lovers 
were assembled in Constitution Hall in Wash- 
ington to hear a program by Sigmund Rom- 
berg and his orchestra. But the train bring- 
ing the musicians from the Middle West was 
several hours late. The manager of the con- 
cert asked if any musician in the hall would 
volunteer to fill in with an impromptu con- 
cert. Lieutenant Jorge Bolet, a member of the 
staff of the Cuban Embassy in Washington, 
answered the call. He is a fine pianist who 
studied at the Curtis School of Music in Phila- 
delphia. Enthusiastic applause greeted every 
number played by the obliging artist from 
Cuba. 


IN ORDER to get food imports into other 
Caribbean lands, the Dominican Republic has 
built a fleet of wooden motored schooners. 


PERU and El Salvador have national Vic- 
tory Garden programs to help solve wartime 
food problems. 


LAST SPRING a great many very valuable 
books in the National Library of Peru were 
destroyed in a fire. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Guatemala, and the United States at 
once offered to do all they could to replace 
lost collections. 


MORE THAN 12,000 Mexicans are serving in 
the armed forces of the United States. 


SOME PERUVIAN Officers taking training in 
Army camps in the United States, who spent 


Health front advances: (third, fourth, fifth photos 
below) weight check-up in a Colombian day nur- 
sery; spraying of Brazilian swamp to kill mos- 
quitoes; Salvadoran girl receiving typhoid shot 


NOTES ON THE NEIGHBORS 


Christmas in Washington, trooped to the Red 
Cross Blood Donor Center there to give their 
blood to help save the lives of fighting men of 
the United Nations. 


CHILDREN and grown people in many a 
mountain village in Colombia welcome the 
coming of the school on wheels, a bus fitted up 
with movies, books and magazines, and rec- 
ords. Some of the schools on wheels even take 
along a dentist and his drill. 


THE WAR has brought a great many defense 
workers to the Panama Canal Zone. Feeding 
them was a problem because ships could not 
be spared to bring in food supplies. So the 
United States and Costa Rica got together on 
a plan by which Costa Rica has increased her 
production of fruits and vegetables and sends 
her supplies to near-by Panama. 


WE USED to get a great deal of mahogany 
from the Philippines. Now men are hunting 
in the forests of Honduras, Nicaragua, Mexico, 
Brazil and Peru for mahogany for planking 
on the hulls of our speedy PT boats and for 
veneer for our fighting planes. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION is bringing out 
a series of five-cent pamphlets full of interest- 
ing information about the other American re- 
publics. Those about the Pan American High- 
way, the Incas, and the snake farm at Butan- 
tan, Brazil, are especially good. Ask Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., for the 
folder advertising the series. 


The Ecuadoran girl below is holding pieces of 
balsa wood, lightest of all commercial woods and 
valuable to victory because of its use in planes 
and rafts 
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Start Planning That Garden 


Last year’s Victory Gardens meant that we 
were far better fed than we could possibly 
have been if they hadn’t been planted and 
tended and harvested. This year we need even 
more and even better Victory Gardens. So be- 
gin making your plans now and getting good 
advice about the best times and places and 
soils for planting to get the best yields. An 
album from the Atkinson School, Detroit, 
Michigan, included this advice: 


PLAN a home, school or neighborhood 
garden. Use every available sunny spot of 
good soil. 

Find what cooperation your community will 
give. 

Write to your state college of agriculture 
for scientific information on growing vege- 
tables. 

Draw plans for your garden. Consult charts 
to decide how many plants of certain vege- 
tables will be necessary to fill your 
needs. 

As soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, begin to prepare the soil. 

Send a sample of soil to your state 
college of agriculture to be tested so 
that you can make up for any de- x 
ficiency that the tests show. 

Junior Red Cross Councils may act 
as Garden Clinics to get information 
from local garden clubs, state col- 
leges, and interested civic organiza- 
tions. 
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Keep a Victory Garden Bulletin Board 
posted with up-to-the-minute news on garden- 
ing, notices of contests, seed catalogues, prizes 
to be awarded and suggestions. 

Make gardening posters for the school and 
neighborhood. 

Older boys survey the neighborhood to find 
out if they can do the spadework for women 
who would plant gardens if the strenuous 
work were done for them. This will help the 
families whose fathers or sons are busy with 
war activities. 

Get your garden tools in working condition. 

Avoid buying new equipment. Make use of 
what you have. 

Don’t buy more seeds than you will use. 

Don’t plant more seeds than you will need. 

Food Fights for Freedom. 


A Little of April 
Helen Moye Williams 


White bloom, pink bloom, 
Green spray together. 

Blue sky, rain cloud, 
Wind on the weather; 


Sun laughs on hilltops, 
Cool valleys pray— 

Song and light and loveliness— 
April’s here today! 


News Wanted! 


MORE AND MORE, local Junior Red 
Cross groups are getting out their own news 
bulletins, mostly mimeographs. We have seen 
a number of these and enjoy the snappy ac- 
counts of Junior Red Cross activities from 
coast to coast. As you have probably noticed, 
we have quoted from some of these bulletins 
in “Ideas on the March.” The reports written 
by J.R.C. members themselves seem to us par- 

ticularly interesting. We are sure they 

are welcomed by the editors of the bul- 


think, for each of the 400,000 elemen- 
tary school groups enrolled in the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross to appoint re- 
porters to send in accounts of activities 
to the Chapter leader of Junior Red 
Cross. The Chapter leader could then 
use these reports in the bulletin, where 
there is one, or send them on to us for 
possible use in the News. We'd like to 
get all the bulletins, too. 


, letins, too. It would be a good idea, we 





“We Wanted to Help” 


Cs ILDREN in 
the Orthopedic 
School, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, pre- 
pared a lively letter 
booklet to send to 
a school in Eng- 
land. The booklet 
had a pretty cover 
which had been 
woven by a boy in 
the school. Here 
are some of the let- 
ters the Michigan 
children wrote: 


THIS BOOK comes 
from a school for 
crippled children. 

In our school we 
have different 
cases. There are 
cases of infantile 
paralysis and there 
are other cases of 
diseases of the mus- 
cles and bones. 
There are also cases of heart trouble. These 
are called cardiacs. 

The cardiacs have two hours’ rest every day. 
Every room has cots for the cardiacs to rest on. 
A doctor comes every other Wednesday for 
these cases. 

The children who have infantile paralysis 
have light treatments for their legs, so that 
the blood will circulate in them. There is a 
room that has a swimming pool, for children 
who can’t walk. They learn to swim so that 
their muscles will get strong. The pool has 
bars that they can hang onto. 

We have two physiotherapists who give the 
children their treatments. We have an occu- 
pational therapist who also gives instruction. 
An orthopedic surgeon conducts a clinic here 
every Wednesday. 

In our school there are six classrooms, from 
the kindergarten through the eighth grade. 
The ages of the children are from five to six- 
teen. 

We are brought to and from school by taxis 
and have a hot noon lunch served to our 
rooms. 

I am in the sixth grade. I have infantile 





Soldier patients at Tilton General Hospital, Fort Dix. New 
Jersey, made the wonderful doll’s house which you see 
in the picture, and presented it to the children of Trenton 
Orthopedic Hospital. At least twelve soldiers and 
several WACS worked to complete it in every detail, : : 
even to electricity throughout I imagine we 


paralysis. I am 
twelve years old. 
—Barbara Essex 


I WOULD LIKE to 
tell you about our 
room and what we 
study. 

The room is quite 
big. It has a black- 
board in the front 
and back. We have 
cots in the middle. 
In the front of the 
cots is the seventh 
grade, and behind 
the cots is the sixth 
grade. There are 
pictures on the wall 
that we drew in 
art. On the book- 
shelves are refer- 
ence and fiction 
books. 


study the same 

subjects as you. In 
history, we are studying about ancient times. 
Right now we are on Rome. We are comparing 
the way the Romans lived and the way we live. 
In arithmetic we are dividing decimals. In 
spelling we are having quite hard words. 
Right now in language we are writing to you. 
In practical arts we are making two lap robes 
for soldiers in hospitals. The boys are weaving 
one of them on a loom, and the girls are em- 
broidering the other. 

—Sue Ronan 


I WOULD LIKE to tell you about our Red 
Cross. 

The National Red Cross plays a great part 
in the war. It has Blood Donor Centers where 
people give their blood. They put this blood 
into glass bottles and send it to the soldiers 
who have been wounded on battlefields. If a 
wounded man is losing a lot of blood, the doc- 
tor will give him a blood transfusion which 
may save his life. 

A lot of our nurses have joined the Army or 
Navy so we do not have so many on the home 
front. We have the Nurse’s Aides, who help 
the nurses make beds, help with surgical 
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dressings and washing the patient and in 
many other ways. In that way the nurses can 
help the ones who need more care. The Nurse’s 
Aides are trained by the Red Cross. Through 
the Red Cross, prisoners of war get letters and 
food parcels. 

In the United States, as in many other coun- 
tries, we have the Junior Red Cross. That is 
for boys and girls in school. They make things 
for the Red Cross such as squares for afghans 
for sick soldiers. They also make lap robes to 
put over soldiers’ laps when they are in the 
hospital. In our room we are making a lap 
robe. On the front is a boy and a girl holding 
hands. It’s so cute. The boy and girl are made 
of patchwork and the faces are embroidered. 
It is nice to be a member of the Junior Red 
Cross because you know that you are doing 
something to help win the war. The children 
in our room and in our school would like to 
know what your Red Cross is like. 

—Carol Wierenga 


I WANT to tell you how we wove the cover 
of this pamphlet and many other things such 
as lap robes, afghans, and covers for writing 
portfolios. 

We weave the lap robes and afghans on 
small steel looms that we have right here in 
our own room. We have four of these, and we 
work oh them in our spare time and during 
practical arts. 

Right now the boys in our room are weaving 
a lap robe. We make forty-eight blocks seven 
inches by nine and one-half inches. When we 
get these done the girls will crochet around 
them; then they sew them together. 

We wove the cover of this pamphlet on a 
small loom also. This was a little harder than 
the other things because we have to take some 
of the threads off to make it smaller. How- 
ever, Carl Holwarda, who wove it, said that it 
was fun. 

—Robert Romkema 


I wAnrT to tell you about some of the hob- 
bies of children in our school. 

Raymond Spangenberg likes to make model 
airplanes and boats. After the airplanes are 
done, he hangs them up in his bedroom. He 
has quite a number of them. 

Carol Wierenga’s hobby is collecting little 
glass figures of animals. She already has lit- 
tle figures of a pig, a bird, a fish, a dog and a 
cat. 
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Martin Gerber’s hobby is music. He likes to 
play on his trumpet. He has taken lessons for 
about three years. 

Dorothy Vader’s hobby is music, too. She 
likes to sing. She has sung in many concerts. 
She wants to sing on the radio when she is big. 

Jerry Wright’s hobby is animals. He likes to 
pick up frogs and see what they look like and 
find out the things they do and where they 
live. 

Robert Romkema’s hobby is working in his 
garden. He likes to raise flowers and take care 
of them. 

My hobby is baseball. I like to play baseball 
very much. Where I live, I am on a baseball 
team. We have played a good many games. 
We will tell you more about baseball in an- 
other letter. 

—Carl Holwarda 


I AM WRITING about Victory Gardens be- 
cause we have one at home. Our garden is a 
big plot in our back yard. We grow spinach, 
peas, radishes, lettuce, beets, carrots, corn, po- 
tatoes, tomatoes and other vegetables. 

First we spaded the ground well. Then we 
raked it all over. Next we dragged it, and then 
used a marker to mark the rows. Then we 
planted the seeds. 

We need Victory Gardens because when our 
boys in the armed forces need more food we 
will not need to buy so much food. We will 
get it from our gardens. We also grow vege- 
tables because vegetables contain vitamins. 
Vitamins help us keep healthy. 

In our family we have three growing boys. 
We need lots of vitamins to keep us healthy. 

Have you a Victory Garden where you live? 

—Jerry Wright 


WE ARE kindergarten and first-grade chil- 
dren in the Orthopedic School. 

It is a nice school. We like it and we have 
fun. We read books. We write. We paint. We 
play outdoors. 

We are glad we are not bombed and we’re 
sorry for children who are. We wanted to help 
them, so we brought money for the Junior 
Red Cross. 

We bring tin cans to school and we buy 
stamps and War Bonds to help our country. 
We hope it will help your country, too. 

Good-bye. 

—Children of Kindergarten 
and First Grade 





Ideas on the 
March 





Here are five of the thirty Junior Red Cross members at Children’s 
Hospital in Portland, Maine, who gave a concert for the benefit of 
the J. R.C. The boys above are soloists in the rhythm band 


* When apart 14th rotted around, 
fifth-graders of South Highlands School, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, were ready with a fine 
Pan American Day program, presented in the 
school auditorium. 

First there was a processional with pupils 
carrying flags of the twenty-one republics rep- 
resented in the Pan American Union. 

An acrostic, written by the class, came next. 
That was followed by a brief sketch on each of 
the republics, illustrated by posters. As the 
sketches were completed, a map of each coun- 
try was pinned on a large outline map of the 
Americas. The likenesses and differences of 
North and South America were pointed out on 
a large relief map; and there were short re- 
ports on the highways and airways connect- 
ing the two continents. The final number was 
a play, “The Christ of the Andes,” written by 
one of the fifth-graders. In fact, all posters, 
flags and maps were made by the pupils. 

A Latin American Market Day was planned 
by sixth-graders in the College Elementary 
School, Ellensburg, Washington, following a 
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study of the Latin American 
republics. General plans in- 
cluded invitations to parents 
and friends, making articles 
for sale in the market, and, to 
add to the general gaiety, a 
fiesta. Plans once made, the 
following committees were ap- 
pointed so the work would be 
divided: Invitation; pottery; 
jewelry and bead makers; belt 
makers; exhibits, book dis- 
plays; stall construction, and 
so on. The school dining room 
served as the market place. 

Of course the stalls were 
made to look as much as pos- 
sible like those in real Mexi- 
can markets. Beans, tortillas and other typi- 
cal foods were on sale. Candlewax, macaroni, 
a mixture of sawdust and paste, and seeds 
(pumpkin, squash, corn and sunflower) were 
used to make necklaces, beads, bracelets and 
lapel pins. Pottery made by the pupils was 
sold, and a teacher of ceramics agreed to bring 
his potter’s wheel and demonstrate pottery- 
making at the market. There were cacti and 
cut flowers in the flower stall, the cacti potted 
in bowls made by the boys and girls. Som- 
breros and rebozos weren’t available, so sun 
hats and bandanas were substituted. Special 
care was taken with the fruit and vegetable 
stall, as the children had learned that “in no 
place in the world are fruits and vegetables 
arranged so colorfully and attractively as in 
Mexico.” 

Exhibits included articles brought from 
Mexico by friends; books, including those 
used in the class study of Latin America; and 
murals. The murals were used as wall decora- 
tions and for background and included the 
historical one made during the class study, as 
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well as two new ones made especially for the 
occasion—a street scene and one showing na- 
tives coming to market. For the fiesta, one 
group presented the jarabe, or hat dance, 
which they had learned for the party. An- 
other dance was simple enough so that every- 
one coming to market could join in the danc- 
ing. Songs typical of Mexico were sung by 
children in costume as they sat in family 
groups in the market place. A real Mexican 
came to the market and baked the tortillas. 


DONALD KANE, a J. R. C. member in 

Sixteen Acres School, Springfield, 

Massachusetts, reported on a paper 

sale in the Springfield J. R. C. Bul- 
letin: 

“To arouse enthusiasm we planned to ad- 
vertise the drive by means of a short play and 
several posters. 

“Next came the hardest task, that of col- 
lecting the papers. The majority of the chil- 
dren lived too far from the school to bring 
their bundles. Herman Minkley volunteered 
to gather the papers with his horse and 
wagon. Wednesday night, Herman, with the 
help of several of his classmates, gathered 
papers from homeowners within a five-mile 
radius of the school. 

“Early Thursday morning Herman drew the 
horse to a stop in front of the back entrance 
to the school. All the children came flocking 
to the wagon. The horse stood calm and bored 
as the helpers quickly lowered the huge piles 
of paper. Soon the wagon was emptied. 
Other children came in with rosy cheeks, 
sweating faces, and big stacks of paper. 

“Then everyone concentrated on the paper- 
strewn hall. They sorted, tied, piled, and 
placed the bundles along the walls, all within 
twenty minutes. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed on Friday morning with the same good 
results. The actual sale took place Friday 
afternoon when the Chapman Valve Com- 
pany’s truck took the paper. 

“The cooperation of teachers, parents, and 
children, Herman’s horse and wagon, and the 
generosity of the Chapman Valve Company in 
giving a good price for our paper made this 
drive a success.” 

Here is a report from the J. R. C. at 
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Shriners’ Hospital School 
Massachusetts: 

“Along with the other Springfield schools 
we are saving paper. As soon as we finish with 
our comics and other papers and magazines 
we put them in our Salvage Box. We also 
save paper and cardboard from the packages 
we receive. 

“Last year we made a lap robe of woolen 
pieces buttonhole-stitched together. We sent 
it to the Military Police Barracks. We have 
more material and the older Juniors plan to 
make two afghans this year. 

“We are busy and happy working for the 
Junior Red Cross. We send our greetings to 
you, our friends in Junior Red Cross.” 


in Springfield, 


SEWING CLASSEs in the Virginia State 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Staunton, 
are turning out knitted sweaters, scarfs, 
afghans, hot-water bottle covers, utility 
bags and foot warmers. Art classes are-mak- 
ing posters for Chapter use, and to help the 
sale of War Savings Stamps and Bonds. Wood- 
working classes in the department for the deaf 
are making bedside tables now for the school 
hospital and for the Woodrow Wilson General 
Hospital of the Army. In the department for 
the blind, scrapbooks with cartoons, jokes and 
newspaper comics have been made for men at 
the same hospital. , 
At commencement time these members give 
a program reviewing the Junior Red Cross ac- 
tivities carried on through the year. 


We Serve, published by the Junior 

Red Cross of Boston, Massachusetts, 

tells about an Easter project which 

has been undertaken by Boston kin- 
dergartens for many years: 

“Have you ever witnessed the spectacular 
show of kindergarten boxes at the Junior Red 
Cross office at Easter time? 

“As you enter the room, you are reminded 
of a beautiful garden, or spring bouquet, with 
the myriad boxes of all shapes and sizes deco- 
rated in lovely colors. Many this year had a 
patriotic color scheme of red, white and blue 
with ruffles and flags. 

“The contents of the boxes are no less in- 
triguing. One had a number of clever 
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watches made of gilded milk-bottle 
tops and leis made of wallpaper 
flowers. Several were in the form 
of dollhouses, well furnished; one 
was a castle, complete with moat, 
Humpty Dumpty sitting atop the 
tower. 

“Kindergartens all over Boston 
collected their best work to put in 
these boxes, decorated them and 
sent them in to the Junior Red 
Cross office. They were displayed, 
then distributed at Easter time by 
the Red Cross Motor Corps to chil- 
dren in hospitals.” 





The Four Horsemen of St. Columba School, Newark. New Jer- 


THE RED CROSs Field Direc- 
x tor at Williams Field, Chan- 
dler, Arizona, wrote to the 
J. R. C. of Los Angeles, California: 
“May we express our apprecia- 
tion for the box of lovely Easter 
cards? Our convalescent patients 
will derive a great deal of pleasure 
in sending them to their friends 
and relatives. The patients in this 
hospital seem genuinely interested 
in all Red Cross activities, and 
often ask questions about the Jun- 
ior Red Cross. You might be inter- 
ested in knowing that some of 
these cards will be going to the 
Chinese and English cadets who 
are in training here.” 


sey, go from house to house collecting salvage almost every 
afternoon. They give proceeds from the sale of salvaged 
goods to the Junior Red Cross Service Fund in their school 





THE DISPATCH’ 


A group of boys and girls at St. Catherine’s School in Colum- 


bus, Ohio, made 300 pairs of the convalescent slippers so 


INCREASED INTEREST in 
Qs Latin America has brought 
many exchanges of school 
correspondence between United States mem- 
bers and schools below the border. Cristobal 
Colon School, Sante Fe, Argentina, wrote to 
the Garvey School, Wilmar, California: : 
“Our motto is ‘Service, Peace, Love, Work.’ 
We help with clothes and light lunches for 
our needy companions. We have equipped our 
dispensary, and the girls of the sixth-grade 
give first aid to the little ones when they have 
a slight accident or are not feeling well. We 
visit the homes for orphans, taking the chil- 
dren gifts and giving performances from our 
Children’s Theater. Twice a year pupils in the 
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much needed by sick and wounded soldiers. The boys are 
expert at cutting the material without wasting it 


lower grades take part in local broadcasts. 
This year we had a festival as a benefit, and 
included a one-act play.” 

Included in an album from the Escuela Pa- 
tria in Dos Rios, Ecuador, were pictures of 
local scenes and J. R. C. activities, a feathered 
crown like those worn by Oriente Indian 
chiefs, mounted butterflies and bird feathers, 
medicinal barks and woods, and oil paintings 
of mountains and lakes. In the album, too, 
were stamps and coins, and miniature fish 
nets and paddles like those used by the 
aborigines. 
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Carlos Celebrates His Birthday 


Eleanor Weakley Nolen 


Pictures by Leo Politi 


N MOST DAYS Carlos liked 
to go to school. At school 
there were big bright blocks 
to build houses with, and paper and scis- 
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sors and paste to cut things out and 
paste them together with, and music 
to sing to and games to play. But. today 
was his seventh birthday, and it seemed 





to Carlos that a seventh birthday is a day 
to celebrate. 

The sun was shining brightly when 
Carlos stepped out on the street. The 
sun always shines brightly in Mexico in 
the morning. He closed the door quietly 
behind him and turned in the direction 
of school. But that was just because his 
feet were used to turning in that direc- 
tion. 

“T’m not on my way to school this 
morning,” Carlos told himself. “I’m just 
hunting a way to celebrate my birthday.” 

He put on his gray flannel cap that 
matched his gray flannel shorts and 
walked down the street. 

The sun was just high enough to peek 
over the roofs of the blue and pink and 
green and yellow houses. The doors to 
some houses were open. Carlos could see 
through to their courtyards where the 
maids were mopping the colored tile 
floors. He stopped a minute at some 
doors, because he liked to see what was 
going on. 

There were fountains in some of the 
courtyards, and trees and flowers, and 
sometimes birds of many colors. 

“T’m glad I don’t live where they have 
snow coming down in the streets and 
gardens, and spoiling the flowers,” Car- 
los thought. ‘Snow belongs on the tops 
of mountains.” 

The tops of the mountains are the only 
places that have snow in Mexico, and it 
stays there all year round. 

Carlos had to be careful at the corner. 
He waited till the policeman turned his 
back to him, and then he crossed. If a 
Mexican policeman has his side to you, 
you have to wait, for that means, “Stop!” 


Pedro balanced the seesaw very nicely 


“It’s just because I like walking along 
here that I’m going this way,” Carlos 
said as he turned into the wide street that 
led toward school. “I’m not going to 
school. I’m celebrating my birthday.” 

The street was divided in the middle 
by a broad stretch of green grass, with a 
line of palm trees growing in the center. 
Now and then there was a flower garden, 
and benches of mosaic in bright colors. 
Carlos sat down on one of the benches 
and watched the street cars and buses 
and taxicabs and automobiles going by. 
“Tt’s nice to be just resting, instead of on 
my way to school,” he thought. 

He took a drink of the cold water that 
came bubbling out of the colored tile 
drinking fountain, and walked on. When 
he came to the corner he crossed into the 
park. “It just happens to be on the way 
to school,” he said. “I’m not going there 
today. This is a day that needs celebrat- 
ing.” 

A monkey in the park was a special 
friend of his, and Carlos stopped to talk 
with her. Usually he had nuts in his 
pocket for her, but this morning he’d 
been in too much of a hurry to think of 
them. ‘Never mind, Old One,” Carlos 
said. “Tomorrow, which is a regular 


day, I'll bring your nuts.” But the Old 
One went away, chattering angrily. Car- 








Carlos stopped in front of a tortilla shop and watched the busy women inside. 
Slap-slap! Slap-slap! Slap-slap! 


los walked on, sorry he had forgotten. 

Before long he came to the playground 
in the park. There wasn’t anybody there, 
so he could choose which swing he 
wanted. He chose the end one, and 
swung himself as high as he could. When 
a young man came along balancing an 
enormous pile of baskets on his head, 
Carlos called out, “Give me a swing, will 
you, please?” 

The young man obligingly pulled the 
swing way back and then gave it a big 
shove, but after that he had to go on to 
deliver his baskets. 

“It’s really more fun in the afternoon 
when other people are here,” Carlos 
thought. “This isn’t.much of a way to 
celebrate a birthday.” 

He was wishing he had someone to see- 
saw with when along came a boy just the 
right size. “Hi!” called Carlos. “Come 
seesaw with me!”’ 


The other boy looked doubtful, but 
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Carlos hopped off the swing and pulled 
him across the path to a_ seesaw. 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Pedro. And I can’t seesaw very long. 
I’m going to the market place to meet my 
uncle.” 

Pedro was dressed in white cotton 
trousers and a white blouse something 
like a pajama jacket. He wore a wide 
straw hat on his head and sandals with 
leather cross straps on his feet. He was 
exactly Carlos’ size, and he balanced the 
seesaw very nicely. Carlos was sorry 
when he said he had to go to market now. 

“T think I'll go with you,” he said. 
“This is my birthday, and I’m celebrat- 
ing.” 

But Pedro shook his head. “You don’t 
belong to the market,” he said. ‘You’re 
a city boy. You can’t come.” He ran off, 
with Carlos after him. He ran out of the 
park and across the street. Then he dis- 
appeared down a narrow alley. 








“It’s not so much fun, celebrating a 
birthday all alone,”’ Carlos thought as he 
walked on. 

He stopped in front of a tortilla shop 
and watched the busy women inside. 
Slap-slap! Slap-slap! Slap-slap! They 
tossed their pieces of dough from one 
palm to the other, back and forth, back 
and forth and back again, until the corn 
cakes were round and very thin, and 
then they baked them on a griddle, like 
pancakes. But Carlos wasn’t hungry, so 
he soon walked on. 

He came to the place where the steam 
shovel was excavating for a new build- 
ing. Carlos’ teacher didn’t like the steam 
shovel very much, because it made so 
much noise right next to the school, but 
Carlos loved it. He stopped every morn- 
ing to see what was going on, so he 
thought he might as well stop today. 
“Tt’s as good a way to celebrate as any,” 
he thought. 

There were a good many men working 
around the excavation, but they didn’t 
seem to notice Carlos. He edged his way 
nearer and nearer to the hole in the 
ground. 

The earth began to crumble, and Car- 
los began to slide! He screamed, and 
struggled-frantically to keep his balance. 
Then his arm felt as if it had been pulled 
off, as one of the men grasped it and 
jerked him back to safety. “You crazy 
young one! Are you trying to get killed?” 
He didn’t seem a bit sorry for Carlos’ 
fright. “You boys just got to learn to 
keep away from here!” 

“We'll have to put up a high board 
fence, and that will keep them away,” 
another man said. “Now you hurry on 
to school, or you'll be late.”’ 

“But I’m not—” Carlos paused. It 


might be just as well not to explain about 
celebrating his birthday. These men 
might not understand about birthdays. 

“You get on your way!” The first man 
picked him up and set him on the side- 
walk, and brushed the dirt off his coat 
sleeve. “You’re late already.” 

The man’s eye was on him, and there 
didn’t seem much else for Carlos to do. 
He walked on slowly, and turned in the 
door of the schoolhouse and made his 
way to his room. He was late. Everyone 
else was there ahead of him. Carlos said 
good morning, and hung up his coat and 
cap,.and then went over to the corner 
where he and Roberto had started yes- 
terday to build a pale yellow block house 
with black trimmings. 

“Hello,” Roberto said. “Look, Carlos, 
hadn’t we better build another room here 
at the back?” ; 

Carlos studied the pale yellow block 
house from all sides, and then he sat 
down on the floor beside Roberto and 
started working. “It’s a good thing I 
decided to come to school today,” he 
thought. ‘Roberto never could have fin- 
ished this all by himself.” 


“It's a good thing 
I decided to come 
to school today.” 
thought Carlos 








hospitals, too. 
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. especially if you've never done it be- 
circus in your own back yard 
school playground, charging ad- 

money for your Service 
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